(in  place  of  its  bnef  epilogue)  though  such  an  analysis  may  be 
anticipated  in  the  final  volume. 

The  first  volume  contains  a wealth  of  information  about  the 
Macleans  within  the  maelstrom  of  the  medieval  Highlands;  the  next  two 
volumes  will  undoubtedly  be  even  further  enriched  by  the  expansion  in 
the  wntten  record.  For  those  fascinated  by  the  history  of  the  clans,  their 
territonal  acquisition,  subdivisions  and  genealogy,  this  book  - at  the 
very  moderate  price  of  £19.95  - is  a welcome  addition. 

Fiona  A.  Macdonald, 
University  of  Glasgow 

John  R.  Young,  The  Scottish  Parliament,  1639-61.  A Political  and 
Constitutional  Analysis.  Edinburgh:  John  Donald  Ltd,  1995.  Pp.x  + 
362.  £30. 

This  most  welcome  book  is  concerned  with  the  institutions  and 
mechanics  of  government  in  Scotland,  primarily  in  the  penod  when  the 
covenanters  built  up  their  remarkable  structures  of  committee 
government.  It  is  a book  about  meetings  and  membership,  votes  and 
legislation,  percentages  and  trends.  It  is  not,  therefore,  the  most 
readable  of  books,  and  sometimes  a tendency  to  ambiguity  and  misuse 
of  words  adds  to  the  problems  of  rather  repetitive  subject  matter.  But  if 
the  reader  sometimes  feels  swamped  by  information,  the  chapter 
conclusions  provide  bnsk  summaries  to  aid  orientation:  indeed,  the 
analyses  in  them  could  have  been  extended  with  advantage.  But  what 
we  do  have,  for  the  first  time,  is  a full  picture  of  the  machine  of 
government  created  by  the  covenanters  at  work,  with  its  destruction 
after  the  Restoration  thrown  in  as  an  extra. 

What  is  there  here  for  the  church  histonan?  At  first  sight,  virtually 
nothing.  The  book  is  concerned  with  the  state.  But  reflection  suggests 
that  this  in  itself  is  significant  in  the  context  of  church  history.  A 
coherent  account  of  the  early  covenanting  movement  has  been  compiled 
in  which  religion  is  a fnnge  issue.  Of  course,  it  is  an  account  that  gives 
nothing  like  the  whole  story  - as  Dr  Young  would  be  the  first  to  agree. 
But  that  it  can  be  done  at  all  is  an  interesting  indication  of  how  far 
study  of  the  period  has  come  since  days  in  which  the  covenanters  were 
seen  as  virtually  the  preserve  of  church  historians  — and  therefore 
largely  ignored  by  historians  concerned  with  political  and  constitutional 
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developments.  Yet  reading  Dr  Young’s  book  shows  how  central  to  the 
period  were  constitutional  considerations  and  careful  thought  about 
administrative  structures  and  political  realities.  This  “bureaucratic” 
analysis  of  the  covenanting  movement  is  of  course  as  incomplete  as  a 
“theocratic”  one. 

The  kirk  was  happy  with  this,  developing  its  own  committee 
structure  of  government.  It  was  confident  in  allowing  the  state  to  play 
its  role  alongside  the  church  because  it  was  confident  that  the  reformed 
state  structure  would  do  its  - God’s  - will  Church  and  state  separate, 
but  with  the  tacit  assumption  by  the  church  that  it  was  the  guiding 
conscience  of  both.  From  the  first,  however,  most  of  the  powerful 
laymen  of  the  covenanting  state  had  no  intention  of  letting  the  ministry 
get  “out  of  control”.  They  hadn’t  cooperated  with  the  church  in  getting 
rid  of  the  upstart  bishops  to  have  them  replaced  by  bolshie  parish 
ministers.  When  it  came  to  the  crunch  in  1648,  as  the  aims  of  church 
and  state  diverged,  it  was  the  state  that  won.  Its  parliament  and 
committees  triumphed  over  the  helpless  general  assembly  and 
commission  of  the  kirk. 

Partly  this  was  because  of  the  one-way  overlap  between  the  state 
and  church  administrative  structures.  The  church’s  structure  was 
infiltrated  by  politicians  in  the  guise  of  elders,  whereas  the  minsiters, 
through  the  principle  of  separation  of  church  and  state,  could  not 
infiltrate  parliament  and  its  committees.  The  men  who  had  power  and 
influence  on  both  sides  of  the  fence,  the  nobles,  gentry  and  burgesses 
who  worked  as  elders,  were  the  real  masters  of  the  covenanting 
movement.  Given  the  choice,  most  of  them  acted  as  politically 
motivated  laymen  rather  than  as  doctnnally  sound  elders.  As  Gordon 
Donaldson  once  observed,  presbytenanism  was  an  excellent  system  for 
ensuring  gentry  control  of  the  church. 

The  political  and  administrative  structure  of  the  covenanting  state 
was  impressive,  but  it  stumbled  through  crisis  after  crisis  beyond  its 
control,  on  to  extinction  through  English  conquest.  Given  tire  pressures 

on  it,  the  surprise  is  not  its  eventual  collapse,  but  that  it  survived  for  as 
long  as  it  did. 

David  Stevenson, 
University'  of  St  Andrews 
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